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Summer  Session 


of  Sp 

The  University  of  Kansas,  1921 

June  13  to  July  22,  and  July  25  to  August  19,  1921. 

CALENDAR,  1921. 


June  5,  Sunday,  8  p.  m. — Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  8,  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. — Commencement  exercises. 

June  13,  Monday — Opening-  of  Summer  Session. 

July  22,  Friday — Close  of  six-weeks  courses. 

July  25,  Monday — Opening*  of  four-weeks  courses. 

Aug.  19,  Friday — Close  of  four-weeks  courses. 

Sept.  14 — Opening  of  fall  semester. 

Sept.  12  to  14 — Examinations  and  registration. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  Chairman,  ex  officio. 

H.  J.  Penney.  E.  L.  Barrier.  Ernest  N.  Underwood. 

James  A.  Kimball,  Business  Manager. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

Ernest  Hiram  Lindley,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  President  of 
the  Faculties. 

B.  A.  Indiana,  1893;  A.M.  Indiana,  1894;  Ph.D.  Clark,  1897. 

William  H.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

A.  B.  Kansas,   1885:  A.M.  Kansas,   1891. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

William  H.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

FRANK  W.  Blackmar,  Dean  of  Graduate  School. 

Joseph  G.  Brandt,  Acting  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
P.  F.  Walker,  Dean  of  Engineering  School. 
Harold  L.  Butler,  Dean  of  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
W.  L.  Burdick,  Acting  Dean  of  Law  School. 
Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Dean  of  School  of  Pharmacy. 
George   E.    Coghill,    Secretary;    Dean    of    University    Medical 

School. 
F.  J.  Kelly,  Dean  of  University  Administration. 
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FACULTY. 


Ernest  Hiram  Lindley,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  President  of 
the  Faculties. 

A.  B.    Indiana,    1893;    A.M.    Indiana,    1894;    Ph.D.    Clark,    1897. 

William  Hamilton  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Education. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1885;  A.M.  Kansas,  1891. 


INSTRUCTORS  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dudley  Buck,  New  York  City. 

Peter  W.  Claassen,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Cornell. 

J.  H.  Clement,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Ray  Gafney,  Director  of  Public-school  Music,  Herington,  Kan. 

Iliff  C.  Garrison,  Mus.  B.,  Professor  of  Piano,  Hardin  College. 

Clarence  T.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Teaching, 
University  of  Texas. 

Thomas  Legrand  Harris,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  Baker  University. 

Harold  H.  Herbert,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Ellis  Lore  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Rural  Organization, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bessie  Miller,  Instructor  in  Public-school  Music,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Merle  Prunty,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Geddes   Rutherford,   A.  M.,   Professor  of   Political   Economy,   Grinnell 
College. 

Florence  Brown  Sherbon,  M.  D.,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 


INSTRUCTORS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

Charles  Graham  Dunlap,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.  B.  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1883;  A.M.  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1889;  Litt.  D.  Princeton,   1892. 

Frank  Heywood  Hodder,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Ph.  M.  Michigan,  1883. 

Arvin  Solomon  Olin,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.  Ottawa,  1892;  A.M.  Kansas,  1894;  LL.  D.  Ottawa,  1915. 

Eugenie  Galloo,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 
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Academie    de    Paris,    Brevet,    1881;    Sorbonne,    1884;    B.  L.    Michigan,    1892;    A. 
Kansas,   1895. 
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William  Livesey  Burdick,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.  B.    Weslevan,    1882;    A.M.    Wesleyan,    1885;    Ph.D.    Chattanooga,    1884;    LL.  B. 
Yale,    1898. 

Charles  Sanford  Skilton,  Professor  of  Organ,  Theory  of  Music  and 
Music  History. 

A.  B.  Yale,   1889. 

William  Hamilton  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.  Kansas,   1885;   A.M.  Kansas,   1891. 

Hamilton  Perkins  Cady,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1897;  Ph.D.  Kansas,  1903. 

Edmund  Howard  Hollands,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.    Cornell,    1899;    A.M.    Cornell,    1901;    Ph.D.    Cornell,    1905. 

Henry  Wilbur  Humble,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.M.  Cornell,   1908;  LL.  B.  Cincinnati,  1904;  J.  D.  Chicago,   1915. 

Frank  Burnett  Dains,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ph.  B.  Wesleyan,  1890;  M.  S.  Wesleyan,  1891;  Ph.D.  Chicago,  1898. 

Arthur  MacMurray,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1896;  M.  O.  Ott  School  of  Expression,   1904. 

Elizabeth  Cade  Sprague,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Graduate  Boston  School  of  Household  Arts,   1898. 

Raphael  Dorman  O'Leary,  Professor  of  English. 

A.  B.   Kansas,   1893;   A.  B.   Harvard,   1895. 

Arthur  Jerome  Boynton,  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.  B.  Harvard,  1901;  A.M.  Columbia,   1902. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.  Union,  1887;  A.M.  Harvard,   1893:  Ph.D.  Munich,   1909. 

David  Leslie  Patterson,  Professor  of  European  History. 

B.  S.  Pennsylvania  State,  1895. 

George  Ellett  Coghill,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.  B.  Brown,  1896;  M.  S.  New  Mexico,  1899;  Ph.  D.  Brown,  1902. 

Ole  Olufson  Stoland,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  B.  South  Dakota,  1905;  M.  S.  Chicago,  1911;  Ph.  D.  Chicago,  1913. 

Walter  Samuel  Hunter,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A.  B.  Texas,  1910;  Ph.D.  Chicago,  1912. 

Carl  Ferdinand  Nelson,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Wisconsin,  1908;  A.M.  Wisconsin,  1910;   Ph.D.  Wisconsin,   1912. 

Arthur  Leslie  Owen,  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages. 

A.  B.  Vermont,  1906;  A.M.  Illinois,  1909. 

Noble  Pierce  Sherwood,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

B.  S.  Kansas,  1905;  A.M.  Kansas,  1911. 

Henry  Camp  Allen,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  McPherson,  1904;  A.M.  Kansas,  1905;  Ph.D.  Cornell,  1912. 

Albert  James  Harno,  Professor  of  Law. 

B.  S.  Dakota  Wesleyan,  1911:  LL.  B.  Yale,  1914. 

Forrest  Claire  Allen,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

D.  O.  Central  College  of  Osteopathy,  1912. 
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John  Ise,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Commerce. 

Mus.  B.    Kansas,    1908:    A.  B.    Kansas.    1910:    LL.  B.    Kansas,    1911;    A.M.    Harvard, 
1912;   Ph.D.  Harvard.  1914. 

Harold  i°utnam  Browne,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Pupil   of   Caro-Devaille    and   Jean    Paul   Laurens,    Paris:    Heymann,    Munich;    F.    Luis 
Mora.  New  York. 

Francis  Paul  O'Brien,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service. 

A.  B.  Lafayette,  1908:  A.M.  Columbia.  1916;  Ph.D.  Columbia,  1918. 

Harry  Pearse  Smith,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.  Iowa.  1909;  A.M.  Iowa,  1915. 

Frank  Strong,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.  B.  Yale.  1884:  A.  M.  Yale,  1893;  Ph.  D.  Yale.  1897;  LL.  D.  Oregon,  Baker,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,   1909. 

Martin  Everett  Rice,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

B.  S.  Kansas.  1891:  M.  S.  Kansas,   1893. 

William  Jacob  Baumgartner,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1900:  A.  M.  Kansas,  1901. 

Victor  Emmanuel  Helleberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

A.  B.  Yale.  1883  ;  LL.  B.  Cincinnati,  1884. 

Frederick  Newton  Raymond,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

A.  B.  Kansas.  1896;  A.M.  Columbia,   1897. 

Margaret  Lynn,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

B.  S.  Tarkio,  1899  :  A.  M.  Nebraska,  1900. 

Ulysses  Grant  Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1906;  A.M.  Kansas,  1907;   Ph.D.  Princeton.   1910. 

Joseph  Granger  Brandt,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

Ph.  B.  Lawrence  College,  1903;  Ph.D.  Wisconsin,  1911. 

Ellis  Bagley  Stouffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  A.M.  Drake.   1907;  Ph.D.  Illinois,  1911. 

George  Weatherworth  Stratton,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Colorado,  1907;  A.M.  Ohio  State,  1909;  Ph.D.  Ohio  State,  1912. 

Dinsmore  Alter,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

B.  S.   Westminster    College,    1909;    M.S.    University    of   Pittsburg,    1910;    Ph.D.    Cali- 
fornia, 1916. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Bio 
logical  Sciences. 

B.  S.  Michigan,  1894. 

Arthur  Jackson  Mix,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

A.B.  Hamilton,  1910;  Ph.D.  Cornell,  1916. 

William  Rees  B.  Robertson,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

A.B.  Kansas,  1906;  A.M.  Kansas,   1907;   Ph.D.  Harvard,   1915. 

Amida  Stanton,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.B:  Kansas,  1904;  A.M.  Kansas,   1910. 

Charles  Eugene  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

A.B.  Minnesota.  1906:  A.M.  Minnesota,  1907;   Ph.D.  Minnesota,  1912. 

Herbert  E.  Jordan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.  McMaster,  1900;  A.M.  McMaster,  1901;   Ph.D.  Chicago,  1904. 
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Anna  Louise  Sweeney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 

Mus.  B.  Kansas,  1906. 

Josephine  May  Burnham,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Ph.  B.  Chicago,  1901;  Ph.  D.  Yale,  1910. 

May  Gardner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1897. 

Ray  Quincy  Brewster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Ottawa,  1914;  A.M.  Kansas,  1915. 

Robert  Georges  Mahieu,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Ecole  Secondaire  Notre  Dame,  La  Fleehe   (Sarthe)  ;  A.  B.  University  of  Paris,  1915. 

Herman  Blaney  Chubb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.  B.  George  Washington,  1912;  A.M.  Columbia,  1913. 

Howard  McKee  Elsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Stanford,  1914. 

Jens  Peter  Jensen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Commerce. 

A.  B.  Dakota  Wesleyan,  1913;  A.M.  Minnesota,  1917. 

Alice  Winston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

A.  B.  Chicago,  1898;  A.M.  Chicago,  1903. 

Jose  Maria  Osma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hispanic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 

College  des  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  Escuelo  de  Bellos  Artes,  Barcelona,  Spain ; 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  Academie  Vitty,  Paris. 

Carlos  Isaac  Reed,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  B.  Ohio,  1915.    . 

John  Ambrose  Hess,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.  Kansas,  1908;  A.M.  Kansas,  1910. 

Curt  Rosenow,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

B.  S.  Michigan,  1897;  Ph.  D.  Chicago,  1917. 

Howard  Deforest,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

B.  S.  Princeton,  1895;   M.  F.  Yale,  1911;   Ph.D.  Chicago,   1920. 

Frank  Weber  Dillon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

A.  B.   Bucknell,    1898. 

Henry  Werner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Louise  Anderson   McDonald,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
English. 

A.  B.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1907;  A.M.  Iowa,   1912. 

Lalia  Viola  Walling,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

A.  B.,   A.M.  Kansas,   1907. 

Arthur  Groves  Byrns,  Instructor  in  Hispanic  Languages. 

B.  S.  Purdue,   1898. 

Philip  Adna  Readio,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

B.  S.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,   1920. 

Algo  Donmeyer  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
Delbert  Mann,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

A.  B.  Kansas,    1920. 

Oakland  Maupin,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

A.  B.  Kansas,   1920. 

Thurston  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  State  Food  Work. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN. 

The  Summer  Session  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  wish  to 
use  part  of  the  summer  vacation  for  study.  The  courses  of  instruction 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  Teachers  holding  a  college  degree  may  study  to  fit  themselves 
better  for  their  immediate  work ;  they  may  review  courses  in  preparation 
for  state  examinations;  or  they  may  pursue  a  regular  course  for  credit 
in  the  Graduate  School  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

2.  Teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates  may  fit  themselves  more 
thoroughly  for  their  profession  and  at  the  same  time  secure  credit 
toward  a  college  degree. 

3.  College  students  may  work  off  conditions  or  may  secure  advanced 
credit  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  college  courses. 

4.  Students  preparing  to  enter  this  or  another  university  in  the  fall 
may  either  make  up  entrance  deficiencies  or  secure  advanced  credit  on 
their  courses. 

5.  Persons  who  are  engaged  in  business,  such  as  journalism,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  office  management,  transportation  and  the  like,  and  who 
feel  a  need  for  systematic  study  of  their  problems,  may  pursue  to  ad- 
vantage any  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  entire  physical  equipment  of  the  University,  including  laboratories, 
library,  and  illustrative  apparatus,  is  at  the  service  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion students. 

RECREATION. 

The  gymnasium  and  the  campus  give  ample  facilities  for  recreation. 
On  account  of  its  location  the  gymnasium  is  always  cool  and  breezy. 
Such  sports  as  tennis  may  be  played  under  protection  from  the  sun. 
The  large  floor  is  used  for  tennis,  volley  ball,  and  basket  ball.  The  first 
floor  is  reserved  for  apparatus  work  and  is  always  accessible,  the  men  and 
women  having  separate  gymnasiums.  There  are  four  handball  courts, 
which  are  available  at  all  hours.  Boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing  can  be 
done  in  privacy  in  the  rooms  provided  for  these  sports.  Many  new  group 
games  suitable  for  high  schools  have  been  developed  in  army  camps  and 
will  be  taught  to  those  interested.  The  shower  baths  are  commodious,  and 
can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  individual.  The  swimming  pool  is  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  gymnasium.  It  is  twenty  by  fifty  feet,  lined 
with  enameled  brick,  and  well  lighted,  making  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  in 
the  country.  Swimming  classes  will  be  organized  for  women  who  cannot 
swim. 

The  Kansas  river  affords  a  fine  boating  course,  Potter  Lake  is  con- 
venient for  swimming,  and  McCook  field  furnishes  excellent  grounds  for 
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football,  baseball,  tennis,  and  track  events.  Six  excellent  courts  are 
available  for  tennis  on  McCook  field,  and  five  others  near  the  gymnasium. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  students  at  the  Summer  Session  enjoy  the  folk 
dances  and  group  games  which  require  neither  court  nor  apparatus.  All 
of  these  facilities  for  recreation,  except  the  indoor  swimming  for.  women, 
are  free  to  students. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  provide  occasional  musical  and  literary 
entertainments,  including  the  work  of  the  regular  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Community  singing  will  be  a  feature  of 
some  of  these  programs. 

The  students  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  will,  during  the 
first  term,  give  several  plays  open  to  the  public. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  KANSAN. 

The  Summer  Session  Kansan  is  a  biweekly  college  newspaper,  edited  by 
the  students  in  journalism.  It  contains  all  official  and  student  organiza- 
tion announcements,  campus  news  and  notes,  editorial  comments,  etc. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  University  endeavors  to  assist  its  own  graduates  and  other  prop- 
erly prepared  candidates  to  secure  positions  as  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  of  service  to  city  schools,  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges 
which  may  be  in  need  of  superintendents  or  instructors.  To  this  end  the 
Committee  on  Recommendations  preserves  a  complete  list  and  record  of 
all  teachers,  whether  graduates  of  the  University  or  not,  who  have  studied 
here  long  enough  to  give  the  University  Faculty  a  basis  for  judging  their 
ability.  The  University  authorities  are  thus  prepared  at  any  time  to 
recommend  persons  who  are  well  qualified  for  positions.  In  so  doing  great 
care  is  exercised,  the  special  qualifications  of  various  teachers  for  the 
particular  position  in  hand  being  fully  considered. 

Professor  W.  H.  Johnson  is  secretary  of  this  committee.  All  communi- 
cations regarding  teachers  should  be  addressed  to  him.  He  is  in  residence 
throughout  the  Summer  Session,  and  will  meet  all  teachers  who  wish  to 
enroll,  as  well  as  superintendents  who  are  looking  for  teachers. 

CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY. 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  University  Extension  Division  is  the 
Department  of  Correspondence  Study.  This  department  and  the  Summer 
Session  have  at  least  one  aim  or  purpose  in  common:  to  furnish  in- 
struction in  college  and  university  subjects  to  those  persons  who  for  any 
reason  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  sessions  of  the  University  in 
residence.  Combinations  of  correspondence  study  and  the  residence  work 
of  the  Summer  Session  are  possible  and  recommended.  Teachers  espe- 
cially, by  carrying  correspondence  work  through  the  winter  months  and 
later  attending  the  Summer  Session,  may  accumulate  credits  toward 
a  degree  rapidly  and  effectively.  At  the  same  time  the  individual's  earn- 
ing power  is  preserved  while  he  is  learning. 
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The  plan  is  briefly  this:  Lesson  sheets,  prepared  by  regular  Uni- 
versity professors,  are  sent  to  the  student.  Answers  are  written  by  the 
student  at  home  and  sent  in  for  correction.  The  corrected  recitation 
papers  with  explanations  and  suggestions  are  then  returned  to  the 
student.  Every  student  studies  and  recites  the  whole  lesson,  thus  coming 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  teacher.  The  fees  are  the  same  as 
for  residence  study;  ten  dollars  per  year  for  residents  of  Kansas,  and 
fifteen  dollars  per  year  for  nonresidents. 

At  present  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting.  German.  Pharmacy. 

Advertising.  Greek.  Philosophy. 

Astronomy.  High  School  Branches.     Physics. 

Botany.  History.  Physical  Education. 

Chemistry.  Journalism.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Economics.  Latin.  Public  Speaking. 

Education.  Law.  Romance  Languages. 

Engineering.  Mathematics.  Salesmanship. 

English.  Mineralogy  and  Sociology. 

Entomology.  Geology.  Zoology. 

For  further  information,  details,  methods  of  procedure,  and  descrip- 
tion of  courses  offered,  send  for  bulletin  of  the  Correspondence  Study 
Department  or  call  in  person  at  the  University  Extension  office  in  Fraser 
Hall.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

ADVISER  OF  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Bryant,  Acting  Adviser  of  Women  at  the  University,  will 
serve  in  that  capacity  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  same  safe- 
guards that  women  students  have  during  the  regular  year  in  connection 
with  their  social  activities  and  rooming  facilities  will  be  available  in  the 
Summer  Session.  Rooming  houses  for  girls  will  not  be  approved  unless 
they  have  house  mothers  arranged  for. 

Through  the  office  of  the  Adviser  of  Women  frequent  opportunities  for 
informal  getting  together,  as  well  as  more  formal  parties,  will  be  pro- 
vided. Office  hours  will  be  maintained  regularly  for  purposes  of  con- 
ference on  matters  which  the  women  attending  the  Summer  Session  care 
to  discuss. 

ADMISSION. 

The  classes  of  the  Summer  Session  are  open  to  all  who  can  satisfy  the 
instructors  that  their  preparation  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  properly;  that  is,  a  student  may  register  in  the  Summer  Session 
and  attend  its  classes  without  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission 
which  are  in  force  during  the  regular  session,  and  without  paying  the 
five-dollar  matriculation  fee  which  is  required  of  all  who  enter  a  regular 
session  for  the  first  time.  Record  of  credits  will  be  kept  on  file  but  will 
not  be  applied  toward  any  degree  until  the  matriculation  fee  has  been 
paid. 

DATES  OF  THE  TWO  TERMS. 

The  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  extends  from  Monday,  June  13, 
to  Friday,  July  22,  inclusive. 
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The  second  term  extends  from  Monday,  July  25,  to  Friday,  August  19, 
inclusive. 

There  will  be  no  classes  held  on  Saturday  during  the  sessions. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

Summer  Session  students  are  required  to  register  and  pay  the  Summer 
Session  fee  at  the  Registrar's  office  and  then  enroll  for  their  courses  in 
Robinson  Gymnasium.  A  large  number  of  faculty  members  will  be 
present  at  the  time  of  enrollment  to  advise  with  students  concerning  their 
courses,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  enrollment  card  approved 
by  one  of  these  faculty  advisers  before  it  will  be  accepted. 

DATE  OF  ENROLLMENT,  AND  LATE  ENROLLMENT  FEE. 

Enrollment  for  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  June  13.  The  entire  day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  enrollment  at  a 
later  date  will  be  considered  as  late  enrollment  and  be  subject  to  a  fee 
of  one  dollar.  Those  who  find  it  impossible  to  enroll  on  that  day  may 
apply  for  exemption  from  late  enrollment  fee  to  the  Director,  but  exemp- 
tion will  not  be  granted  unless  the  case  is  a  very  meritorious  one.  Stu- 
dents entering  late  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  credit  without  special  permission  from  the  Director. 

Enrollment  for  the  second  term  will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
July  22,  for  those  who  are  in  attendance  during  the  first  term.  For 
those  who  come  only  for  the  second  term,  enrollment  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  July  25,  but  such  students  should  enter  their  classes  on  Monday, 
even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  enrolled  before  their  class  hours. 

In  some  of  the  undergraduate  courses,  unless  six  students  enroll,  the 
work  will  not  be  given.  Such  courses  are  marked  conditional  in  the 
description  of  courses  in  the  following  pages. 

NATURE  OF  COURSES. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  for  the  most  part 
courses  which  are  offered  in  the  regular  sessions,  or  modifications  of 
such  courses.  Many  of  the  courses  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  wishes  of  teachers,  and  certain  ones  have  been  modified 
in  some  details  for  the  same  purpose.  But  such  modifications  are  not  so 
great  as  to  make  the  courses  unsuitable  for  students  who  do  not  intend 
to  teach. 

Regular  students  of  the  University  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
duplicating  work.  Some  of  the  Summer  Session  courses,  while  not  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  regular  courses,  are  so  nearly  equivalent  to  them 
that  credit  will  not  be  given  for  both.  Students  who  have  had  the  regular 
course  may  not  take  for  credit  the  Summer  Session  course  of  the  same 
catalogue  number.  Students  who  take  the  Summer  Session  course  will 
be  barred  in  the  future  from  the  regular  course. 

AMOUNT  OF  CREDIT. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  to  be  obtained  in  the  six-weeks  session 
is  five  hours;  the  maximum  is  six  hours.     Under  no  circumstances  will 
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registration  for  more  than  six  hours  credit  be  permitted  in  this  session. 
The  amount  of  credit  given  for  each  course  is  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment of  that  course. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  to  be  obtained  in  the  four-weeks 
session  is  four  hours.  Students  who  avail  themselves  of  both  sessions 
may  thus  receive  a  maximum  of  ten  hours  credit  for  their  ten  weeks' 
work — just  one-third  of  a  regular  year's  work. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  students  who  are  taking  six  hours  of 
credit  courses  may  take  as  much  as  two  hours  additional  work  without 
credit. 

CREDIT  TOWARD  DEGREES. 

Almost  every  course  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  gives  credit  to- 
ward one  of  the  University  degrees.  The  statement  of  each  course  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  credit  given  for  its  completion,  and  the  school  or 
schools  of  the  University  in  which  it  will  be  accepted  for  credit.  The 
special  sections  of  the  catalogue  must  be  consulted  for  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  degrees  conferred  by  each  school,  and  of  the  requirements 
for  each  degree. 

CURRICULA  FOR  TEACHERS. 

(A)  The  department  of  education  in  the  Graduate  School  has  ar- 
ranged groupings  of  courses  so  that  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal 
schools  may  get,  as  a  part  of  the  work  leading  to  a  degree  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  specific  preparation  for  the  several  sorts  of  positions  in  public 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges,  such  as: 

(1)  The  teaching  of  education  courses. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  a  particular  academic  subject. 

(3)  The  administration  of  city  schools. 

(4)  The  use  of  mental  and  educational  tests. 

(B)  The  School  of  Education  has  arranged  for  varying  degrees  of 
specialization  in  preparation  for  teaching  by  arranging  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  following: 

(1)  The  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education. 

(a)  Option  1,  for  superintendents  and  principals. 

(b)  Option  2,  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  University  Teachers'  Diploma. 

(3)  The  several  Kansas  State  Certificates. 

Students  who  have  completed  either  the  life  certificate  course  or  the 
degree  course  at  one  of  the  Kansas  state  normal  schools,  and  students  who 
have  completed  two  years  or  four  years  at  any  standard  college,  can 
usually  fit  their  work  into  one  of  the  above  curricula  without  loss  of 
credit.  For  full  description  of  the  courses  and  requirements  included  in 
the  above,  see  the  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Education. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  or  of  other  institutions  of 
good  rank,  find  in  the  Summer  Session  an  opportunity  to  do  graduate 
work  which  will  lead  to  the  master's  degree.  Thirty  credit  hours  is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  this  degree.     A  thesis  is  required  as  part  of 
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this  work.  The  selection  of  all  courses  and  of  a  subject  for  a  thesis  must 
be  sanctioned  in  advance  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  elects  to  do  his  major 
work.  Therefore,  students  desiring  graduate  credit  for  summer  work 
should  register  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  as  well  as  with 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Since  ten  hours  of  work  may  be  completed  in  one  summer  of  ten  weeks, 
it  is  now  possible  to  secure  the  master's  degree  in  three  summer  sessions. 

FEES. 

The  fee  for  Kansas  students  for  the  six-weeks  term  or  for  both  terms 
together  of  the  Summer  Session,  is  ten  dollars;  for  nonresidents,  fifteen 
dollars.  For  the  four-weeks  term  it  is  half  the  above.  This  fee  covers 
admission  to  all  courses  except  private  lessons  in  music.  For  certain 
laboratory  courses  there  is,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  materials. 

ROOMING  AND  BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Lawrence  is  well  provided  with  boarding  houses  and  restaurants,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  continue  in  operation  to  supply  all  demands 
of  the  Summer  Session.  The  stewards  of  some  of  the  existing  student 
boarding  clubs  remain  on  the  ground  and  are  prepared  to  carry  on  their 
organizations. 

A  list  of  rooms  and  boarding  places  for  men  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
Registrar's  office,  and  for  women  in  the  office  of  the  Adviser  of  Women. 
The  number  of  students  is  so  much  less  in  summer  than  in  the  regular 
session  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  rooms  from  which  to  choose. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 

Copies  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  wish  them,  upon  application  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
University,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 


The  Summer  Session  courses  offered  by  each  department  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  same  courses  in  the  general 
catalog.  Courses  numbered  1  to  49  are  in  general  for  students  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  rank.  Courses  50  to  99  are  for  juniors  and 
seniors  and,  when  so  designated,  for  graduate  students  also.  Courses  100 
and  above  are  strictly  graduate  courses. 

ANATOMY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

Students  who  are  regularly  matriculated  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
may  enroll  in  courses  si,  s  2,  etc.  All  other  students  who  fulfill  the  pre- 
requisite of  10  hours  of  biology,  including  comparative  anatomy,  may 
enroll  in  courses  s  51,  s  52,  etc.  Students  who  do  not  own  a  miscroscope 
may  secure  the  use  of  one  from  the  department  for  a  fee  of  $2. 

s  1  or  s  51. — Dissection  of  the  Arm.  90  laboratory  hours.  2V2  hours 
credit.     Fee,  $5.  Coghill. 

s2  or  s  52. — Dissection  of  the  Leg.  90  laboratory  hours.  2V2  hours 
credit.     Fee,  $5.  Coghill. 

s3  or  s  53. — Dissection  of  the  Abdomen  and  Thorax.  3y2  hour.s 
credit.     126  laboratory  hours.     Fee,  $10.  Coghill. 

s  4  or  s  54. — Dissection  of  the  Head  and  Neck.  126  laboratory  hours. 
3V2  hours  credit.    Fee,  $10.  Coghill. 

s  8  or  s  158. — Embryology  and  Embrogeny.  Two  hours  credit.  A 
study  particularly  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  with  the  aid  of  serial  sections,  dissections  and  models  (72 
hours).     Fee,  $3.  %  Coghill. 

s  9  or  s  159. — Neurology.  Three  hours  credit.  A  study  of  the  central 
nervous  system  by  means  of  dissections  and  microscopic  methods,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  better-known  nerve  centers  and  conduc- 
tion paths  (144  hours).     Fee,  $5.  Coghill. 

s  10  or  s  160. — Advanced  Anatomy.  By  appointment.  This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  are  prepared  to  work  upon  special  anatomical 
subjects  with  a  considerable  degree  of  independence.  Coghill. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGE. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  62. — Roman  Political  Institutions.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege or  the  Graduate  School.  This  course  is  designed  as  an  entering 
wedge  to  the  most  significant  phases  of  Roman  history.  The  purpose  is 
to  lead  up  to  the  period  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  in  such  a  way  that  their 
acts  may  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  great  movements  of  their  time. 
The  material  will  be  presented  by  lectures  with  assigned  readings. 
Graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  interest  themselves  in  some  phase 
of  the  subject  and  present  a  paper  thereon.  Brandt. 

(15) 
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s  87. — Teachers'  Course  in  Latin.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  School 
of  Education  or  the  Graduate  School.  This  course  will  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  problems  of  content  and  presentation  which  confront  the 
teacher  during  the  first  two  years  of  high-school  Latin.  The  material 
will  be  presented  first  from  the  angle  of  the  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of 
pupils  in  the  junior  high  school,  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  in  the  first  two  regular  high-school  years.  The  work  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class,  so  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  review  certain  phases  of  the  content  usually 
presented  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school  as  well  as  em- 
phasis on  the  actual  presentation  of  the  material.  Special  problems  deal- 
ing with  some  phase  of  high-school  Latin  will  be  set  those  desiring  credit 
in  the  Graduate  School.  Brandt. 

s  101. — Investigation  in  Roman  Political  Institutions.  Two  or 
four  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  This  course  consists  in  work 
on  a  thesis,  and  can  be  taken  only  by  those  who  are  ready  to  do  inde- 
pendent investigation  on  some  subject  connected  with  political  institu- 
tions. Brandt. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  50. — General  Bacteriology.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
the  Graduate  School.  This  is  a  course  in  laboratory  work  combined  with 
lectures,  readings  and  recitations.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  usual  bacteriological  technic,  such  as  preparation  of 
culture  media,  cultivation  and  staining  of  bacteria,  study  of  the  forms  of 
bacteria  under  the  microscope,  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  bac- 
teria, and  their  relation  to  foods,  sanitation,  and  infectious  diseases. 
Such  matters  as  fermentation,  immunity  and  the  control  of  epidemics  will 
also  be  considered.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite.  Johnson. 

s  57. — Immunology.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Bacteriology  50  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite.  Labora- 
tory study  of  precipitins,  agglutinins,  bacteriolysins,  and  complement 
fixation.  Sherwood. 

s  60. — Bacteriological  Journals.  One  hour  credit  in  the  College  or 
the  Graduate  School.  By  appointment.  Reviews  and  discussions  of 
current  bacteriological  literature.  Johnson. 

s  61. — Special  Problems  in  Bacteriology.  Two  to  six  hours  credit 
in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School.  By  appointment.  Special  work 
along  some  definite  line  with  a  view  to  obtaining  familiarity  with  a 
particular  kind  of  laboratory  procedure.  Sherwood. 

BIOCHEMISTRY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  50. — Biological  Chemistry.  Two,  three,  four,  or  six  hours  credit 
in  the  College,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Pharmacy,  or  the  Graduate 
School.  Lectures,  conferences  and  laboratory  work.  A  survey  of  the 
field  of  biochemistry  adapted  to  the  needs  of  medical  students,  advanced 
students  in  the  biological  sciences  and  home  economics.  Hours  by  ap- 
pointment. Nelson. 

s  51. — Advanced  Biological  Chemistry.  Two  to  five  hours  credit. 
Conferences  and  reports  on  selected  topics  or  research.  Hours  by  ap- 
pointment. Nelson. 
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BOTANY. 
First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — The  Living  Plant.  Three  or  five  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
A  study  of  the  nature  of  plants  as  a  basis  for  their  propagation,  plant- 
ing, cultivation  and  improvement;  and  for  the  appreciation  of  what 
plants  reveal  about  the  fundamental  problems  of  life,  and  the  relation  of 
plants  to  our  welfare.  Mix. 

s  60. — Agronomy.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Consideration 
of  the  uses,  cultivation  and  improvement  of  agricultural  plants;  control 
of  weeds  and  plant  diseases;  management  of  the  soil  as  related  to  plant 
production.     Of  value  to  teachers  of  agriculture.  Mix. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  50  and  s  150. — Local  Kansas  Flora.  Four  hours  credit.  Lectures, 
field  trips,  laboratory  work.  How  to  identify  plant  species  by  the  use  of 
keys  and  field  characters.  Classification  of  flowering  plants.  How  to 
make  and  use  an  herbarium.  How  natural  vegetation  makes  active  re- 
sponses to  changes  in  its  climate,  soil,  and  topographic  surroundings. 
Historical  account  of  botany  and  botanists.  DeForest. 

s  5. — Geographic  Botany  of  Economic  Plants.  Two  hours  credit. 
Lectures.  A  world  view  of  economic  plants  (agricultural,  industrial, 
medicinal,  and  harmful),  considered  by  their  uses,  geographic  origins, 
and  distribution.  How  crop  plants  act  in  their  reproductive  and  vege- 
tative stages.    Crops  in  relation  to  climate  and  soils.  DeForest. 

CHEMISTRY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 
The  following  courses,  with  the  exception  of  course  99,  involve  labora- 
tory work;  the  student  will  therefore  report  to  the  instructor  in  charge 
and  receive  his  laboratory  assignment.  He  will  then  pay  the  fee  sched- 
uled at  the  business  office  of  the  University,  also  make  a  deposit  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  breakage  or  loss  of  apparatus,  the  balance  from 
this  deposit  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term.  A  coupon  book  will 
also  be  needed  to  purchase  supplies  from  the  storeroom. 

s  1. — General  Chemistry.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A  course 
primarily  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  field 
of  chemistry,  but  who  do  not  expect  to  specialize  in  the  subject.  Those 
who  expect  to  take  more  than  five  hours  in  the  subject  should  begin  with 
s  2.  The  course  involves  the  study  of  the  more  important  chemical  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds.  Open  to  undergraduates  who  have  no  credit 
for  high-school  chemistry.  Stratton. 

s  2. — Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  or  five  hours  credit.  Five  hours 
credit  for  mining  or  chemical  engineers,  four  hours  credit  in  the  other 
engineering  courses;  five  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  School  of  Phar- 
macy. Elsey. 

s  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College,  School 
of  Pharmacy,  Mining  or  Chemical  Engineering  courses.  Four  hours 
credit  in  other  engineering  courses.  This  course  includes  recitation  and 
laboratory  work  and  must  be  preceded  by  course  2.  Cady. 

s  51. — Quantitative  Analysis  I.  Two,  three,  or  five  hours  credit  in 
the  College,  School  of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Pharmacy.  This  course 
will  consist  of  laboratory  work,  recitations  and  problems.  The  work  will 
be  arranged  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  students.  At  least  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work  daily  will  be  required  for  five  hours  credit. 

Allen. 
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s  52. — Quantitative  Analysis  II.  Two,  three,  or  five  hours  credit. 
The  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  course  51,  except  that  this  course  must 
be  preceded  by  course  51.  Allen. 

s  52  C. — Gas  Analysis.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing or  the  Graduate  School.  By  appointment.  A  laboratory  course  of 
general  gasometric  methods,  analysis  of  flue  gases,  artificial  and  natural 
gases.  Allen. 

s  52  E. — Oil  Analysis.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
or  the  Graduate  School.  By  appointment.  The  examination  of  petroleum 
and  products,  lubricating  oils,  asphalts  and  road  materials.  Allen. 

s*61. — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Five  hours  credit  in  the 
College,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  not  in  the  School 
of  Engineering.  Prerequisite,  ten  hours  chemistry.  Designed  to  cover 
briefly  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  to  discuss  the  more  important 
derivatives,  and  to  show  their  relationships  and  applications. 

Dains  and  Brewster. 

s  63. — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  or  (=  163)  Organic  Chemistry 
II.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College  and  School  of  Engineering  (63) ;  or 
five  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate  School  (163).  Dains  and  Brewster. 

s  71. — Physical  Chemistry.  Conditional.  Five  hours  credit  in  the 
College,  School  of  Engineering  or  Graduate  School.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisites,  course  3  and  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion in  General  Physics  and  Calculus.  Cady  and  Elsey. 

s  72. — Physical  Chemistry,  Electro-chemistry.  Five  hours  credit. 
A  course  paying  special  attention  to  electro-chemistry.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  course  3  and  satisfactory 
preparation  in  general  physics  and  calculus.  Cady  and  Elsey. 

s  164. — Organic  Preparations  (Advanced).  Two,  three  or  five  hours 
credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Prerequisite,  course  163  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Dains  and  Brewster. 

s  165. — Organic  Chemistry  (Research).  Five  hours  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School.  This  course  offers  to  those  who  have  proper  prepara- 
tion, a  chance  for  more  extended  study  and  original  investigation. 

Dains  and  Brewster. 

s  99. — Teachers'  Course  in  Chemistry.  Two  hours  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School  or  School  of  Education.  Stratton. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  51. — Quantitative  Analysis.  Two,  three  or  four  hours  credit  in 
the  College  or  School  of  Engineering.  This  may  include  Food  Analysis 
60  or  Water  Analysis  52  A,  as  well  as  the  usual  standard  courses  in 
quantitative  analysis. 

DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Free-hand  Drawing.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Free-hand  drawing  from  the  cast  in  charcoal.  The  method 
of  instruction  aims  to  teach  construction  in  a  simple  and  correct  manner. 

Browne. 

s  2. — Free-hand  Drawing.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
School  of  Fine  Arts.    A  continuation  of  course  1.  Browne. 

s  3. — Elementary  Design.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  as  applied  to 
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the  requirements  of  industry.     The  elementary  principles  which  underlie 
pattern  are  worked  out  in  harmonies  of  lines,  masses  and  values. 

Browne. 

s  4. — Painting.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  By 
appointment.  Painting  from  landscape  in  oil  or  pastels  for  students  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  University  campus  offers  much  valuable 
material  for  the  student  of  landscape  painting.  Browne. 

EDUCATION. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

Note  — All  of  the  following  courses  give  graduate  credit. 

s51. — History  of  Modern  Education.  Three  hours  credit.  Based  on 
the  educational  reforms  and  reformers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later.  The  decline  of  humanism;  the  growth  of  realism.  The  educational 
evolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  such  leaders  as  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Arnold  and  Barnard.  Olin. 

s  52. — Educational  Measurement  and  Experimentation.  Two  hours 
credit.  A  practical  course  in  the  use  of  standardized  educational  tests 
and  scales,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results  obtained,  and  experi- 
mentation relating  to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  original  investigations  and  research.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  course  66,  75,  or  equivalent  preparation.  O'Brien. 

s  53. — Educational  Sociology.  Two  hours  credit.  This  course  uses 
sociology  as  coordinate  to  psychology  in  developing  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation. Social  education  applies  the  social  principles  and  data  derived 
from  a  study  of  group  relationships  to  school  practices,  just  as  educational 
psychology  applies  the  psychological  principles  and  data  from  a  study  of 
individual  minds.  Olin. 

s  56. — Vocational  Education.  Three  hours  credit.  The  development 
of  vocational  education  in  Europe  and  America;  its  organization  and  ad- 
ministration; the  relation  of  the  school  system  to  the  various  industries 
of  the  community.  Johnson. 

s  57. — School  Hygiene.  Two  hours  credit.  Schoolroom  sanitation; 
personal  hygiene  of  school  children;  mental  hygiene  of  school  children. 

Eikenberry. 

s  61. — High-school  Administration.  Three  hours  credit.  The  ma- 
terials of  this  course  will  deal  definitely  with  the  practical  problems  of 
high-school  organization  and  administration.  Prunty. 

s  64. — Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours  credit.  The  applica- 
tion of  psychological  principles,  data  and  methods  to  typical  phases  of 
school  learning.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  means  of  training  stu- 
dents in  economical  methods  of  learning.  Gray. 

s  66. — Statistical  Methods  and  Measurements.  Three  hours  credit. 
To  provide  students  with  scientific  method  and  attitude  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  educational  problems  requiring  statistical  treatment  or  refined 
measurements.  Does  not  involve  technical  mathematics;  is  intended  for 
both  teachers  and  administrators;  deals  with  such  problems  as  pupil  grad- 
ing, subject  testing,  ability,  classifications  and  promotions.  Is  prerequi- 
site for  more  scientific  investigations  or  research  in  education. 

O'Brien. 

676  — Psychology  of  Reading.  Two  hours  credit.  A  consideration  of 
the  experimental  data  on  oral  and  silent  reading  with  reference  to  im- 
provement of  classroom  teaching  in  reading  and  giving  individual  help  to 
especially  poor  readers.  Gray. 
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s  72. — Supervision  of  Instruction.  Two  hours  credit.  Principles  and 
standards  of  supervision,  with  concrete  application  to  actual  work.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  standard  methods  of  measuring  teaching  and 
the  teaching  product.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  teaching  ex- 
perience. H.  P.  Smith. 

s73. — City  School  Administration.  Three  hours  credit.  An  in- 
tensive study  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  important  problems  met 
in  administering  a  city  school.  Considerable  emphasis  on  school  finance 
and  school  buildings.  H.  P.  Smith. 

s  81. — Teachers'  Course  in  Biological  Sciences  and  General 
Science.  Three  hours  credit.  The  high-school  science  curriculum  and 
the  proposed  reorganizations;  consideration  of  methods,  texts  and  equip- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  aims  of  biology  teaching.  Eikenberry. 

s  93. — Extracurricular  Activities.  Two  hours  credit.  A  study  of 
the  various  types  of  extracurricular  school  organizations  and  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  school  spirit  and  individual  char- 
acter. The  material  used  in  this  course  will  be  that  which  has  been 
tested  under  actual  school  conditions.  Prunty. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  58. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.  Two  hours  credit.  The 
principles  underlying  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials  best 
suited  to  elementary  school  instruction.  Special  emphasis  upon  character 
and  physical  soundness  as  aims  of  education  and  upon  projects  in  teach- 
ing and  departmental  organization  as  means  of  attaining  these  aims. 

Clement. 

s  62. — Junior  High  School.  Two  hours  credit.  The  place  of  this  unit 
of  organization  in  the  American  public-school  system;  the  course  of 
study;  the  teaching  staff;  goals  of  effort  and  achievement;  and  general 
problems  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  in- 
termediate  school.  Clement. 

s  QQ. — Statistical  Methods  and  Measurement.  Two  hours  credit. 
(See  general  description  above.)  O'Brien. 

s  67. — Supervised  Study.  Two  hours  credit.  For  those  who  want  to 
become  more  familiar  with  pupils'  actual  study  habits,  their  common 
study  faults,  means  of  diagnosing  individual  study  weaknesses  and  build- 
ing up  correct  and  economical  habits  of  study.  For  principals  who  ex- 
pect to  aid  teachers  in  directing  study,  as  well  as  for  classroom  teachers. 

McDonald. 

s  36. — Teachers'  Course  in  English.    Two  hours  credit. 

McDonald. 

104. — Seminar  in  Educational  Administration.  Two  hours  credit. 
(Students  working  on  theses  should  enroll  in  this  course.)  O'Brien. 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Elements  of  Economics.  Four  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
This  course  is  essentially  a  concrete,  analytical  study  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing man  in  his  relation  to  wealth.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  basis  for 
the  scientific  understanding  of  economic  affairs,  but  serves  as  the  founda- 
tion for  all  other  courses  in  economics.  Ise- 

s  53. — Investments.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  Graduate 
School.  A  study  of  the  various  fields  of  investments,  including  railway, 
mining  and  industrial  securities,  and  the  bonds  of  governments  and 
municipalities,  with  special  attention  to  the  merits  of  particular  stocks, 
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bonds,  mortgages,  etc.  The  work  of  investment  banking  houses  will  also 
be  considered.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  elements  of  a  wise  and  conservative  investment.  Prerequisite, 
course   1.  Boynton. 

s  3. — Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  Three 
hours  credit.  Attention  is  given  to  colonial  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade  as  an  introduction  to  the  course.  After  1789,  the  main  lines  of 
study  are  the  banking,  transportation,  and  tariff  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources, 
the  rise  of  manufactures  and  the  expansion  of  corporate  methods  in  in- 
dustry and  trade.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  Boynton. 

s  81. — Markets  and  Marketing.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  study  of  the  commercial  distribution  of  the  products 
of  farm  and  factory;  types  of  middlemen  and  their  functions;  the 
responsibility  of  middlemen  for  the  high  cost  of  living;  organized 
speculation  in  farm  products;  the  organization  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade;  various  proposals  for  improving  marketing  methods.  Ise. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  64. — Accounting  I.  Two  hours  credit.  Theory  and  practice  of 
modern  accounting,  applicable  to  the  single  proprietorship  and  partner- 
ship form  of  business.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  Henderson. 

s  69. — Business  Law.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  Graduate 
School.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  law  with  reference  to  their  appli- 
cation to  business.  The  essentials  of  contracts,  agency,  bailments,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  real  property,  and  other  like  topics  are  presented. 
The  elements  of  partnership  and  corporation  law  are  also  studied. 

Henderson. 

s  70. — Labor  Problems.  Two  hours  credit.  The  nature,  genesis  and 
development  of  modern  labor  problems,  the  history,  growth,  policies,  and 
practices  of  trade  unions,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States, 
and  policies  of  employment  management,  as  developed  by  employers. 
Prerequisite,  course  1.  Jensen. 

s  71. — Labor  Legislation.  Two  hours  credit.  A  continuation  of 
course  70.  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  compulsory  arbitration,  hours 
of  labor,  the  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation  acts,  safety  legis- 
lation, health  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  and  its  remedies, 
and  the  labor  of  women  and  children.  Prerequisite,  course  70  or  its 
equivalent.  Jensen. 

ENGLISH. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
A  fundamental  course  with  special  attention  to  simpler  forms,  and  the 
cultivation  of  facility  and  correctness.  Raymond. 

s  11. — English  Literature.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  In- 
tensive study  of  representative  essays  and  lyrics.  Raymond. 

s  12. — The  History  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours  credit  in 
the  College.    A  general  survey  from  the  beginning  to  1800.  Lynn. 

s  50. — Narration  and  Description.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College 
or  the  Graduate  School.    A  course  in  fundamentals.  Lynn. 

s  72. — American  Literature  II.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  study  of  later  writers  and  of  current  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  fiction.  O'Leary. 

s  78.— Shakspere.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  Graduate 
School.  Study  of  two  plays  of  Shakspere,  with  attention  to  literary  form, 
plot  construction,  character  study  and  Elizabethan  grammar.    Dunlap. 
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s88. — The  English  Novel.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  English 
novel  from  Defoe  to  Meredith.  Lectures  on  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  novel.  Study  of  selected  typical  novels,  illustrative  of  important 
phases  of  fiction.  Dunlap. 

s  89. — The  English  Essay.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  essay  as  a  liter- 
ary form  from  Bacon  to  the  present  time.  O'Leary. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  2. — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
A  fundamental  course.  The  forms  studied  will  be,  first,  description,  and 
then  the  simpler  forms  of  narration;  but,  as  in  course  1,  the  primary 
purpose  will  be  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  with  facility  and  correctness.  Winston. 

s  10. — English  Literature.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Study 
of  representative  epics  and  dramas.  Burnham. 

s  14. — The  History  of  English  Literature.  Two  hours  credit  in  the 
College.    A  general  survey  from  1800  to  the  present  time.      Winston. 

s  60.— Elementary  Old  English.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate 
School.     Old  English  grammar,  with  reading  of  West  Saxon  prose  texts. 

Burnham. 

s  70. — English  Usage.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  Gradu- 
ate School.  Consideration  of  the  principles  governing  usage,  and  of  spe- 
cific problems  in  contemporary  English.  Burnham. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  50. — Introductory  Entomology.  Five  Hours  credit  in  the  College. 
Same  as  the  regular  course  of  the  College  with  some  modifications  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  profitable  time  of  year  to  study  insects.  Col- 
lection and  classification  of  insects  to  families  with  a  study  of  the  general 
habits  of  the  common  forms.  Claassen. 

s  63. — Field  Entomology.  Three  to  six  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
This  is  distinctly  a  summer  course  and  is  not  offered  at  any  other  term 
of  the  school  year.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavior  and  life  histories  of  insects  from  personal  ob- 
servation of  living  material.  The  work  is  conducted  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. Our  requirement  of  the  course  is  that  each  student  must  rear  two 
life  histories  for  each  hour's  credit.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Ento- 
mology I  or  sufficient  biological  training  to  do  the  work.  Claassen. 

s  64. — Research.  Two  to  four  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Open  to 
advanced  students  in  entomology  who  are  ready  to  take  up  some  special 
problem,  which  may  either  be  completed  as  an  undergraduate  study  or  be 
the  beginning  of  a  problem  leading  to  an  advanced  degree.     Claassen. 

s  100. — Research.  Three  to  six  hours  credit.  Open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents only.  Students  who  are  engaged  in  original  investigation  will  en- 
roll in  this  course.  •  Claassen. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  57. — Household  Insects.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  This 
course  deals  especially  with  those  insects  that  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  household,  the  garden  and  the  farmyard.  It  is  a  nontechnical 
course  intended  for  the  general  student.  Readio. 
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s  60. — Agriculture.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  This  course 
and  course  s  60  of  the  botany  department,  with  which  it  must  be  taken, 
form  a  general  course  in  agriculture.  Readio. 

s  64. — Research.  Two  to  four  hours  credit  in  the  College.  By  ap- 
pointment. Open  to  advanced  students  in  entomology  who  are  ready  to 
take  up  some  special  problem,  which  may  either  be  completed  as  an  under- 
graduate study  or  be  the  beginning  of  a  problem  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree.  Readio. 

s  100. — Research.  Two  to  four  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 
By  appointment.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  are  ready  to  take  up 
some  special  problem.  Readio. 

FRENCH. 

(See  Romance  Languages.) 

HISPANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

F irst  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  la  or  s  olff. — Elementary  Spanish.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege, School  of  Engineering  or  School  of  Fine  Arts;  may  be  completed  for 
five  hours  credit  by  taking  s  lb  of  the  second  term.  The  essentials  of 
grammar;  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  the  beginnings  of  conversation. 

Owen. 

s  2a  or  s  52a. — Spanish  Reading  and  Grammar.  Three  hours  credit 
in  the  College,  School  of  Engineering  or  School  of  Fine  Arts ;  may  be  com- 
pleted for  five  hours  credit  by  taking  s  26  of  the  second  term.  Reading 
and  translation  of  easy  modern  prose;  grammar,  composition  and  prac- 
tice in  speaking.  Prerequisite,  five  hours  or  one  year  in  high  school.  (Not 
given  for  less  than  six  students.)  Gardner. 

s  3. — Modern  Spanish  Writers.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College, 
School  of  Engineering  or  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
student's  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  with  fluency  and  expression  as  well 
as  to  translate  accurately.  Prerequisite,  ten  hours  or  two  years  in  high 
school.     (Not  given  for  less  than  six  students.)  Gardner  or  Osma. 

s  7. — Spanish  Conversation.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  the  spoken  language,  and  is  conducted  en- 
tirely in  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  fifteen  hours  or  three  years  in  high 
school.    Conditional.  Osma. 

s  54. — The  Classic  Spanish  Drama.  (Conditional.)  Two  hours 
credit.  Moreto,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  and  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon.  Careful  study  of  selected  plays  from  each  dramatist;  more 
rapid  reading  of  others.    Prerequisite,  course  5.  Osma. 

s  55. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  Three  hours  credit.  A 
study  of  the  literary  renaissance  in  Spain  since  the  Spanish-American 
war:  the  "Generation  of  1898";  novel,  drama,  and  criticism.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading,  and  reports.    Prerequisite,  course  53.  Owen. 

s  100. — Seminar  in  Spanish.  Two  or  three  hours  credit  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  By  appointment.  Problems  in  original  investigation.  Open 
only  to  properly  equipped  graduate  students.  Owen. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  lb  or  s  56. — Elementary  Spanish,  completed.  Two  hours  credit  in 
the  College.  Byrns. 

s26  or  s526. — Spanish  Reading  and  Grammar,  completed.  Two 
hours  credit  in  the  College.  Byrns. 
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s  4.— Spanish  Composition.  Two  hours  credit.  Systematic  training 
in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish.  Translation  into  Spanish  of  material 
from  such  books  as  Espinosa's  Spanish  Composition,  together  with  short 
Spanish  themes.  Advanced  grammar  (Ramsey,  A  Textbook  of  Modern 
Spanish).    Must  accompany  or  be  preceded  by  course  3.  Byrns. 

HISTORY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Medieval  History  I.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A 
history  of  Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  crusades. 

Patterson. 

s  55. — Protestant  Revolt.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the 
Graduate  School.  A  review  of  the  social,  economic  and  intellectual  ante- 
cedents of  the  movement  in  Germany,  of  the  career  of  Luther,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolt  until  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  Patterson. 

s  68. — American  Revolution.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
the  Graduate  School.  A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  American 
Revolution,  including  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  Hodder. 

s  71. — Prelude  to  the  Civil  War.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College 
or  the  Graduate  School.  Covers  the  rise  of  abolitionism,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Kansas  struggle,  and  the  drift  into  Civil 
War.  Hodder. 

s  102. — Seminar  in  American  History.  Three  or  six  hours  credit  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  work  out  a  brief  prob- 
lem in   American  history  or  to   continue   research   already  under  way. 

Hodder. 
Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  61. — History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  Two  hours  credit  in  the 
College  or  the  Graduate  School.  Covers  the  period  from  1870  to  1920, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  causes,  progress  and  results  of  the  Great  War. 

Harris. 

s  64. — Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1860.  Foreign 
policy  and  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Harris. 
HOME  ECONOMICS. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  10. — Home  Nursing.  Three  hours  credit.  Home  hygiene;  home  care 
of  the  sick;  prophylaxis;  symptoms  of  disease;  first  aid  and  emergencies; 
maternity  nursing;  infant  care  and  feeding.  No  prerequisites.  Lecture 
and  demonstrations  daily;  practice  as  arranged.  Sherbon. 

s  12. — Child  Care.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Practical  facts 
regarding  maternity  and  child  care ;  prenatal  and  infant  mortality,  cause 
and  prevention;  prenatal  care;  maternal  mortality;  development,  hygiene, 
morbidity  and  mortality  of  children  by  age  groups ;  health  of  the  mother 
as  a  factor  in  family  living;  modern  health  movements  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  health  standards  in  the  home.  Periodical  examina- 
tions for  the  preschool  age;  demonstrations  of  the  methods  used  in  these 
various  examinations,  coordinating  them  into  a  family  method. 

Sherbon. 

s  52. — Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics  I.  Three  or  five  hours 
credit.  A  critical  study  of  common  theories  and  practice  in  food  prepara- 
tion and  other  home  activities,  with  experimental  investigation  of  special 
problems.      Prerequisites,    economic    uses    of   food;    elementary   organic 
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chemistry  or  bacteriology,  or  botany,  or  dietetics.     Qualitative  and  quan- 
titative chemistry  advised.    Fee,  $3  or  $5.  Sprague. 

s  83. — Teachers'  Course  in  Home  Economics.  Three  hours  credit  in 
the  School  of  Education.  The  history  of  the  home  economics  movement, 
showing  the  reason  for  the  diverse  standards  and  aims  to  be  found  in 
the  work  in  different  schools.  Special  emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  high- 
school  problem;  the  ground  that  should  be  covered  and  methods  of  pres- 
entation; the  planning  of  equipment,  of  courses,  and  of  typical  lessons. 

Sprague. 
JOURNALISM. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — The  Newspaper.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  For  regular 
College  students,  teachers  of  newspaper  writing  or  English  in  high 
schools,  supervisors  of  student  papers,  or  any  one  interested  in  newspaper 
making.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  newspaper  writing,  the 
news  story,  the  human  interest  story,  the  feature  story.  The  class  will 
gather  campus  news  and  write  and  edit  copy  for  the  Summer  Session 
Kansan,  a  paper  to  be  published  twice  a  week  by  the  students  in  the 
journalism  classes.  A  study  of  the  work  of  editorial  executives,  with  prac- 
tice in  preparing  assignments  and  writing  heads.  Correspondence  for 
metropolitan  papers.  Serviceability  of  news  materials  and  methods  in 
English  composition  assignments.  A  course  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  gather  and  write  news,  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
fresh  point  of  view  as  to  teaching  English  composition.  Dillon. 

s  51. — Magazine  Writing.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  in 
the  Graduate  School.  A  study  of  the  work  of  successful  magazine  writ- 
ers. Analysis  of  the  important  magazines  of  the  day  as  to  the  materials 
they  use  and  their  methods  of  handling.  The  requirements  of  magazine 
editors.  Practice  in  gathering  material  suitable  for  articles  in  various 
types  of  magazines.  Practice  in  writing  articles.  A  study  of  short  prose 
fiction  in  relation  to  Sunday  features  and  magazine  making.  Discussions 
of  the  qualifications  and  preparation  for  authorship.  Preparing  manu- 
scripts. Herbert. 

s  53. — Interpretation  of  the  News.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege or  in  the  Graduate  School.  Theory  and  practice  of  editorial  writing 
or  the  written  expression  of  opinion.  Practice  in  the  analysis  of  current 
events  for  the  purpose  of  editorial  handling.  Methods  of  "bookkeeping 
the  news."  How  the  newspaper  performs  its  function  as  an  organ  of 
democracy — a  socializing  agency.  Purposes  and  organization  of  the 
editorial.  Style.  Editorial  paragraphs.  Practice  work  includes  writing 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Summer  Session  Kansan.  Herbert. 

Note. — For  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  English  or  newspaper  writing 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  high-school  paper,  a  weekly 
round  table,  open  to  students  in  journalism  courses,  will  be  held.  The 
round  table  will  consider  the  methods  of  developing  and  utilizing  the 
newspaper  in  the  school — its  value  as  an  outlet  for  student  production 
and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  school  to  the  public — as  treated  in  the  jour- 
nalism department  bulletin,  "Newspaper  Writing  in  High  Schools." 

LAW. 

All  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  will  be  commenced  and 
completed  during  the  designated  term.  The  work  of  the  Summer  Session 
counts  toward  a  degree,  the  same  as  the  work  of  the  regular  sessions, 
attendance  upon  three  Summer  Sessions  of  ten  weeks  each  counting  as 
a  year's  attendance.  In  this  way  a  student  may  shorten  the  calendar 
time  for  the  three-year  course. 
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Students  may,  if  they  desire,  begin  their  law  studies  in  the  Summer 
Session  and  continue  their  work  in  any  subsequent  regular  semester  or 
Summer  Session. 

The  Summer  Session  also  accords  an  opportunity  for  students  who 
may  have  entered  at  the  mid-year  to  supplement  their  previous  work. 
Teachers  and  others  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  courses  in  regular 
term  time  will  likewise  find  it  advantageous  to  take  special  courses  in 
the  Summer  Session.  Even  practitioners  may  desire  to  review  or  to  pur- 
sue particular  subjects,  and  to  them  the  Summer  Session  affords  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  courses  offered  in  successive  Summer  Sessions  are  arranged  so 
that  one  may  carry  on  his  work  at  such  sessions  progressively. 

One  and  one-half  hours  of  instruction  is  given  in  each  course  daily,  or 
seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  In  this  way  a  term  of  five  weeks 
yields  the  same  number  of  instructional  hours  as  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks 
with  but  two  and  one-half  hours  of  instruction  per  week.  Consequently, 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  each  summer  course,  a  credit  of  two 
and  one-half  hours  is  given  on  the  ninety-two  hours  of  work  required  for 
a  degree.  Two  courses  in  each  term  of  five  weeks,  comprising  fifteen 
hours  of  weekly  instruction,  constitute  the  maximum  allowance  of  credited 
work  in  a  Summer  Session.  One,  therefore,  by  attending  both  terms,  or 
ten  weeks  in  all,  may  obtain  ten  hours  of  credit  towards  a  degree. 

First   Term,  June   13   to  July   15. 

s  2. — Contracts.  The  formation  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance; 
form  and  consideration;  capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent;  legality 
of  objects;  operation  of  contracts;  limits  of  contractual  obligations;  as- 
signment of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  by  agreement,  by  per- 
formance, by  breach,  by  operation  of  law.  Strong. 

s  3. — Criminal  Law.  Common-law  and  statutory  offenses;  parties  in 
crime;  classification  and  elements  of  the  specific  offenses;  criminal  pro- 
cedure; jurisdiction,  arrest,  extradition,  examination  and  bail,  indictment, 
trial  evidence,  proceedings  after  verdict,  error,  appeal.  Burdick. 

s  20. — Domestic  Relations,  or  Family  Law.  Contracts  to  marry; 
marriage;  effect  of  marriage;  statutory  modifications  of  the  common 
law;  the  wife's  separate  property;  community  property;  separation  and 
divorce.  Parent  and  child;  parental  rights  and  duties;  filial  duties. 
Guardian  and  ward:  common-law,  chancery,  and  statutory  guardians; 
rights  and  duties  of  guardians;  management  and  sale  of  the  ward's 
property;  guardian's  accounts.  Infants:  general  principles  governing 
the  contracts,  torts,  crimes,  and  general  juristic  capacity  of  minors. 
Master  and  servant;  general  principles.  Burdick. 

s27. — Conflict  of  Laws.  General  rules;  domicile;  capacity;  prop- 
erty; obligations;  family  law;  inheritance;  foreign  administration. 

Strong. 
Second  Term,  July  18  to  August  19. 

s  4. — Torts  II.  Trespass  to  the  person  and  to  property;  negligent  in- 
juries to  the  person  and  to  property;  contributory  negligence;  injuries  by 
animals;  dangerous  use  of  land;  violation  of  statutory  duties;  deceit; 
malicious  prosecution;  defamation;  interference  with  privacy;  interfer- 
ence with  social  and  business  relations.  Harno. 

s  13. — Insurance.  The  theory  of  insurance  with  reference  to  fire, 
marine,  accident,  and  life  risks;  the  legal  relation  of  the  parties  to  the 
insurance  contract  examined  historically  and  critically,  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  contract  and  the  law 
merchant  underlying  it;  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  standard 
policies.    Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  contracts.  Humble. 
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s  16. — Bills  and  Notes.  The  law  merchant;  delivery;  form  and  requi- 
sites; maker's  contract;  acceptor's  contract  certified  paper;  drawer's  con- 
tract; indorser's  contract;  presentment  and  demand;  notice;  protest; 
accommodation  parties ;  right  of  holder ;  defenses ;  payment.      Humble. 

s  30. — Suretyship.  Nature  of  suretyship  contract;  kinds  of  surety- 
ship; statute  of  frauds;  obligations  of  the  surety;  defenses  of  the  surety; 
surety's  right  of  subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution,  and  exoneration; 
creditor's  right  to  the  surety's  securities.  Harno. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  2. — College  Algebra.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Review 
of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations;  progressions;  logarithms; 
determinants;  theory  of  equations.  This  course  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools  of  the  state  who  wish  to  review  the  subject  of  algebra. 

Stouffer. 

s  4. — Analytical  Geometry  I.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  An- 
alytical geometry  of  the  point,  line  and  circle;  transcendental  curves 
and  their  equations ;   polar  coordinates ;   transformation  of  coordinates. 

Jordan. 

s  5. — Calculus  I.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Differential  cal- 
culus; fundamental  principles;  derivatives;  applications  to  geometry  and 
mechanics;  maxima  and  minima;  indeterminates ;  series.  Open  to  un- 
dergraduates who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  4.  Jordan. 

s  6. — Analytical  Geometry  II.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
Conic  sections;  polar  coordinates;  higher  plane  curves.  .   Jordan. 

s  7. — Calculus  II.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  Integral  calcu- 
lus; integration;  definite  integrals;  applications  to  lengths,  areas,  and 
volumes.  Prerequisites,  courses  5  and  6 ;  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
with  course  6.  Jordan. 

s  52. — Advanced  Calculus.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  Critical  review  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  calculus ; 
expansion  in  series;  definite  integrals;  multiple  integrals;  line  integrals; 
applications  to  geometry  and  physics.     Prerequisites,  courses  2  to  7. 

Mitchell. 

s  59. — Modern  Geometry  I.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the 
Graduate  School.  Fundamental  forms,  perspectivity  and  projectivity 
between  one-dimensional  forms,  harmonic  sets,  involution,  conies. 

Stouffer. 

s  89. — Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Three  hours  credit  in  the 
School  of  Education  or  the  Graduate  School.  History,  teaching  and 
mutual  relations  of  secondary  mathematical  subjects,  including  (1)  his- 
tory of  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  readings  and  lectures; 
(2)  discussions  of  best  methods  of  presenting  certain  topics;  (3)  dis- 
cussions on  order  of  development  with  critical  examination  of  text  books ; 
(4)  a  study  of  the  reports  of  the  national  committee  on  mathematical 
requirements.  Mitchell. 

s  103. — Seminar.     Three  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Mitchell  and  Stouffer. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  3. — Plane  Trigonometry.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  The 
six  trigonometric  functions;  principal  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry; 
solution  of  triangles  and  practical  problems.  Ashton. 
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s  10. — Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.  Two  hours  credit. 
This  course  will  cover,  first,  the  principles  of  infinite  series  as  applied 
to  annuities,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  facility  in  logarithmic  computa- 
tion; second,  the  fundamentals  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  appli- 
cations.    Prerequisite,  course  2.  Ashton. 

s  103. — Seminar.     Three  hours  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Ashton. 
MEDICINE. 

(See  Anatomy;  Biochemistry;  Pathology;  Physiology.) 

MUSIC. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 
Dudley  Buck  Master  School. 

Dudley  Buck,  the  well-known  vocal  teacher  of  New  York  City,  will 
conduct  a  vocal  Master  School  at  the  University  of  Kansas  from  June  13 
to  July  23.  He  will  give  individual  half-hour  lessons,  and  will  conduct 
one-hour  classes  with  three  students  in  a  class,  and  one-hour  classes  with 
six  students  in  a  class. 

Mr.  Buck  will  give  two  general  lectures  on  "Voice  Placing"  and  "Inter- 
pretation." Each  week  he  will  conduct  a  one-hour  discussion  class,  which 
will  be  free  to  all  of  his  students.     He  will  also  give  a  vocal  recital. 

A  FEW  ARTIST  PUPILS  OF  DUDLEY  BUCK. 

Mr.    Allen    Hinckley,    basso,    Bayreuth,    Covent    Garden.    Metropolitan    and    Chicago    Opera 

companies. 
Mme.  Marie  Morrisey,  contralto,  concert,  oratorio,  recital. 
Mr.    Edgar    Schofield,    bass-baritone,    Quinlan    Opera    Company,    soloist    St.    Bartholomew's 

church,  New  York.     On  tour  with  Geraldine  Farrar. 
Mme.  Enchrietta  Onelli,  soprano,  grand  opera,  Milan,  Italy. 
Miss  India  Waelchli,  mezzo  soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
Miss  Esther  E.  Dale,  soprano,  teacher  of  singing,   Smith  College,  Mass. 
Mr.  Wilfred  Glenn,  bass,  Worcester  and  Newark  festivals. 
Miss  Adelaide  Gescheidt.  soprano,  teacher  of  singing,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cunningham-Sullivan,  soprano,   Boston   Opera  Company. 
Miss  Marjorie  Pringle,  soprano,  American  Society  of  Singers,  conceit. 
Miss  Helen  Campbell,  soprano,  Aborn  Opera  Company. 
Mr.  John  Young,  tenor,  concert,  oratorio,  recital. 

MASTER  SCHOOL    TUITION    RATES. 

(For  the  six  weeks'  session.) 

Eighteen  one-half -hour  private  lessons $135.00 

Twelve  one-half -hour  private  lessons 90 .  00 

Six  one-half -hour  private  lessons 45 .  00 

Eighteen  one-hour  class  lessons,  three  in  a  class 90.00 

Twelve  one-hour  class  lessons,  three  in  a  class 60.00 

Six  one-hour  class  lessons,  three  in  a  class 30.00 

Eighteen  one-hour  class  lessons,  six  in  a  class 54.00 

Twelve  one-hour  class  lessons,  six  in  a  class 36 .  00 

Six  one-hour  class  lessons,  six  in  a  class 18.00 

Single  one-half -hour  private  lessons,  each 7.50 

Students  studying  with  Mr.  Buck  during  the  entire  six  weeks  may  take 
any  Summer  Session  class  work  without  extra  charge.  Applications  for 
private  or  class  lessons  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  50  West 
Sixty-seventh  street,  New  York  City,  or  to  Dean  H.  L.  Butler,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  University  of  Kansas. 

Iliff  Garrison  Piano  Classes. 

In  addition  to  private  lessons  in  piano,  Mr.  Iliff  Garrison  will  conduct 
each  week  of  the  six  weeks'  session  two  two-hour  classes  in  pianoforte 
technic,  style,  and  interpretation.     Both  playing  and  listening  students 
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will  be  admitted.  About  one-half  of  each  two-hour  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  playing  by  playing  students.  The  other  half  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  performance  by  Mr.  Garrison  from  numbers  of  the  standard 
piano  literature.  Criticism  and  comment  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Garrison, 
based  on  the  recognized  methods  of  technic,  pedaling,  style  and  interpre- 
tation. 

Playing  students  should,  upon  enrolling,  furnish  the  instructor  a  list 
of  pianoforte  numbers  they  wish  to  perform  in  class. 

Upon  application,  Dean  Butler  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  furnish 
any  prospective  member  of  the  class  a  complete  list  of  the  compositions 
which  Mr.  Garrison  will  perform  during  the  twelve  two-hour  sessions. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  of  Harold  Bauer  and  for 
two  years  a  pupil  of  Josef  Lhevinne.  For  nine  years  he  was  professor 
of  piano  at  Syracuse  University.  He  is  a  concert  pianist  and  teacher  of 
high  reputation. 

PIANO  CLASS  TUITION   RATES. 

Twenty-four  hours  in  class  to  either  playing  or  listening  students,  $10.00 
Description  of  Courses. 

All  classes  meet  daily. 

The  following  theoretical  subjects  may  be  taken  without  additional 
fee: 

s  1. — Teaching  Music  in  Grades  1,  2,  3  and  4.    Three  hours  credit. 

Miller. 

s  2. — Teaching  Music  in  Grades  5,  6,  7  and  8.    Three  hours  credit. 

Miller. 

s  3. — Teaching  Music  in  High  Schools.    Two  hours  credit. 

Miller. 

s  1. — Elementary  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  One  hour 
credit.  Gafney. 

s  3. — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.     One  hour  credit. 

Gafney. 

s  1. — Harmony.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Skilton. 

s  2. — Harmony.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Skilton. 

s  3. — Harmony.  (Conditional.)  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Skilton. 

s  51. — Appreciation  of  Music.  (Conditional.)  Two  hours  credit  in 
the  College  or  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Skilton. 

Courses  in  piano,  voice  and  organ  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Music,  with  credit  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  less  than  two  lessons  and  eight  hours  practice  each  week. 

College  Juniors  and  Seniors  may  secure  credit  for  work  in  piano,  voice, 
violin  and  organ  if  the  work  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  an  equal 
amount  of  work  in  Music  Theory. 

tuition  rates. 

Students  paying  the  regular  Summer  Session  fee  may  take  any  of  the 
theoretical  courses,  taught  in  classes,  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Kansas  students  taking  two  lessons  a  week  and  paying  not  less  than 
$12  in  special  fees,  or  nonresident  students  taking  two  lessons  a  week 
and  paying  not  less  than  $18  in  special  fees,  may  take  any  of  the  theo- 
retical music  subjects  or  any  other  regular  courses  offered  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  without  paying  the  regular  Summer  Session  fee. 
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FEES  FOR  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  THE  SIX  WEEKS'  TERM. 

Private  lessons  in  piano  with  Professor  Garrison: 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week $12 .  00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week 24.00 

Private  lessons  in  organ  with  Professor  Skilton: 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 12 .  00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week 24.00 

Private  lessons  in  piano  with  Miss  Sweeney: 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 7 .  50 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week 15 .  00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  with   (instructor  to  be  announced). 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 9.00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week 18 .  00 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN   PRACTICE. 

The  department  has  eighteen  private  practice  rooms,  each  containing 
a  new  Haines  Bros,  piano.  For  one  hour  daily  practice  for  the  six  weeks' 
term,  the  fee  is  $1.50. 

Organ  practice,  one  hour  daily  for  the  six  weeks'  term,  $3.50. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Special  students  in  piano,  voice,  violin  or  organ  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Summer  Session  by  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  by  paying  the  special  fees  stated  above. 

RECITALS. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  give  a  recital  each  week 
of  the  first-term  session.  The  students  in  music  will  give  fortnightly 
recitals. 

SECOND  TERM. 
July  25  to  August  19. 

s  4. — Teaching  Music  in  the  High  School.    Two  hours  credit. 

Miller. 

s  2. — Elementary  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  One  hour 
credit.  Miller. 

s  4. — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.    One  hour  credit. 

Miller. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

(Rosedale.) 

si  or  s  110. — General  and  Special  Pathology.  This  is  the  regular 
course  in  the  School  of  Medicine  as  described  in  the  last  catalogue,  on 
page  324.  Wahl. 

s  102. — Pathology.  By  appointment.  Research  work  in  various 
branches  of  pathology  and  immunology.  Wahl. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 
SCHOOL   OF   COACHING. 

High-school  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  coach  and  to  act  as  officials 
in  the  major  games  are  in  very  great  demand  in  our  secondary  schools. 
Group  and  mass  games  indulged  in  by  the  youth  of  our  land  who  were  in 
active   military   service   caused   a   great  revival   and   awakening   in   the 
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major  sports.  FootbalJ,  basket  ball,  track  and  field  athletics  and  baseball 
will  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coach,  the  player  and  the 
official.  Though  the  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  complete, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  separate  phases  of  the  subject  of  physical 
education.  Courses  corresponding  to  laboratory  work  are  given  in  the 
gymnasium  and  on  the  athletic  field  in  connection  with  these  courses. 

s  576.  Theory  of  Athletic  Coaching  and  Officiating  Major  Games. 
Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A  course  designed  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  handle  athletics  in  the  high  schools. 

Football.  Equipment,  conditioning,  individual  positions,  team  play, 
offense,  defense,  general  field  tactics,  interpretation  of  rules,  and  moral 
factors  relating  to  the  game. 

Basket  Ball.  A  history  of  basket  ball  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
present  rules  of  the  game,  sound  methods  of  training,  team  play,  and 
the  problem  of  securing  competent  officials. 

Track  and  Field  Athletics.  The  best  training  methods  for  different 
field  and  track  events.  The  course  will  also  deal  with  the  conduct  of 
athletic  meets,  including  such  topics  as  starting,  timing  and  judging. 

Baseball.  A  consideration  of  batting  and  base  running,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  best  methods  of  playing  each  position  and  the  special 
problems  in  connection  with  school  and  college  baseball. 

Officiating.  A  consideration  of  handling  men,  administering  of  the 
game,  the  value  of  instant  decision,  personality,  and  a  special  emphasis 
upon  the  enforcement  of  fair  play  from  both  the  players  and  spectators 
will  be  some  of  the  points  stressed.  Allen. 

Treatment  of  Athletic  Injuries,  First  Aid,  Diet,  and  Personal 
Hygiene.  One  hour,  five  times  a  week.  No  credit.  The  course  consists 
of  instruction  in  anatomy,  stressing  origin,  insertion  and  action  of 
muscles,  with  their  nerve  supply.  Sprains,  strains,  bruises,  contusions 
and  infections  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
experience  of  the  coach  in  handling  these  ailments.  The  importance  of 
the  taking  of  hot  and  cold  baths  as  they  apply  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual will  be  discussed.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  kind  of  food 
best  fitted  to  sustain  bodies  for  strenuous  contests ;  the  value  of  keeping 
in  prime  condition  for  a  great  physical  and  nervous  strain.  Allen. 

57. — Principles  of  Recreative  Sports.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege. Arranged  for  those  women  who  intend  to  conduct  games  for 
recreation  and  health  of  school  children  or  in  playgrounds,  giving 
especial  emphasis  to  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  indoor  baseball,  and  field 
hockey  for  girls.  Martindale. 

55. — Principles  of  Gymnastics.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  An 
elementary  course  in  calisthenics,  clubs,  wands,  fancy  steps,  marching, 
figure  marching,  and  apparatus  work.  Martindale. 

Practice  : 

I.    Floor  and  field  work  in  connection  with  s  576. 
II.    Floor  work  in  connection  with  57. 

III.  Folk  dances. 

IV.  Swimming  (instruction  for  women  in  the  pool). 
V.    Swimming  (for  men  in  Potter  Lake). 

VI.    Recreation    hour   for   entire    student   body;    games   and    folk 
dances. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  10. — Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
A  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy.  Hollands. 
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s  73. — Evolution  and  Pragmatism  :  Henri  Bergson  and  William 
James.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School.  A 
critical  examination  of  romantic  philosophy,  as  presented  by  Bergson 
and  by  James.    Conditional.  Hollands. 

s  76. — The  Problems  of  Religion.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege or  the  Graduate  School.  A  study  of  the  problems  common  to  philoso- 
phy and  religion.    Conditional.  Hollands. 

s  la. — General  Psychology.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A 
general  survey  of  the  fields  of  psychology,  with  a  careful  survey  of  the 
field  of  normal  human  psychology.  Required  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Education.  Elementary  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
are  valuable  antecedents.  Course  16  should  follow  this  in  the  second 
term.  Hunter. 

s  54. — Mental  Measurement.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  constructive  and  critical  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  applying  mental  tests  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  educa- 
tion and  elsewhere.  The  logical  principles  involved  will  be  studied  and 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  statistical  methods 
on  which  the  use  of  tests  necessarily  depends.  Attention  will  be  paid 
also  to  the  technic  of  conducting  an  examination  and  to  its  interpreta- 
tion in  the  individual  case.  Laboratory  work  by  appointment  will  oc- 
cupy about  one-third  of  the  course.  Rosenow. 

s  53. — The  Delinquent  Child.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  genetic  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors  which  are  effective  in  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character  and  of  intelligence.  Delinquent  and  abnormal 
children  will  be  studied  in  order  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
normal  child.  After  an  exposition  of  basic  theory,  case  histories  and 
typical  authors  will  be  studied.  Rosenow. 

s  67. — Principles  of  Psychology.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Graduate  School.  A  critical  review  of  the  principles  and  systems  of 
psychology  as  found  in  the  textbooks  and  in  certain  selected  articles. 
The  points  of  view  of  functionalism,  structuralism  and  behaviorism  will 
be  examined.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  an  analysis  of  Wundt's 
Psychology.    Prerequisite,  twelve  hours  of  psychology.  Hunter. 

s  68. — Advanced  Psychology.  Two  to  five  hours  credit  in  the  College 
or  Graduate  School.  By  appointment.  This  course  provides  for  in- 
dividual or  group  study  of  special  topics  by  advanced  students.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  determined  by  the  desires  of  the  students.  Open  only  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructors.  Hunter  and  Rosenow. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  16. — General  Psychology  Laboratory.  Two  hours  credit  in  the 
College.  Typical  experiments  supplementary  to  s  la,  which  must  precede 
this  course.  Maupin. 

s  57. — The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege or  Graduate  School.  A  study  of  habit  formation  and  memory  in 
animals  and  humans.     Economical  methods  of  learning  will  be  stressed. 

Maupin. 

s  69. — Advanced  Psychology  II.  Two  to  five  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege or  Graduate  School.    By  appointment.    A  continuation  of  course  s  68. 

Maupin. 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

PHYSICS. 

s  36. — General  Physics.  Light  and  electricity.  Three  hours  credit  in 
the  College  or  the  Engineering  School.    Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Rice. 

s  4a. — General  Physics  Laboratory  I.  Mechanics,  sound  and  heat. 
Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the  Engineering  School.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  by  or  accompanied  by  3a  or  its  equivalent.         Rice. 

s  46. — General  Physics  Laboratory  II.  Light  and  electricity.  Two 
hours  credit  in  the  College  or  the  Engineering  School.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  or  accompanied  by  4a  or  its  equivalent.  Rice. 

s  107. — Research  and  Thesis.  Three  to  six  hours  credit  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.     By  appointment.  Rice. 

astronomy. 

(Conditional.) 

s  10. — Descriptive  Astronomy.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
An  elementary  course  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  (Class 
not  organized  with  less  than  six  students.)  Alter. 

s  11. — Observational  Astronomy.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege. The  laboratory  part  of  the  descriptive  work.  Memorizing  stars  and 
constellations,  use  of  engineer's  transit,  equatorial,  determination  of 
latitude,  etc.     (Class  not  organized  with  less  than  six  students.) 

Alter. 

Any  graduate  course  for  which  there  is  demand  will  be  given. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  70. — Advanced  Physiology.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
Medical  School.  The  physiology  of  the  blood,  circulation,  respiration, 
muscle  and  nerve.  Stoland,  Walling. 

s  63. — Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Three  to  six  hours  credit  in 
the  College  or  the  Graduate  School.     By  appointment. 

Stoland,  Walling. 

s  100. — Research  in  Physiology.  Three  to  six  hours  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School.     By  appointment.  Stoland. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  52. — Hygiene.  Two  or  three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A  course 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  interested  in  hygiene  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  education.  In  addition,  certain  topics  will  receive 
special  consideration  in  the  interests  of  prospective  teachers  and  public- 
health  workers,  such  as  child  welfare,  school  hygiene,  housing  and  com- 
munity welfare,  and  vocational  features.  Prerequisites,  chemistry  and 
some  biological  science.  Reed. 

s  63. — Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Two  to  four  hours  credit  in 
the  College  or  the  Graduate  School.    By  appointment.  Reed. 

s  100.— Research  in  Physiology.  Two  to  four  hours  credit  in  the 
Graduate  School.     By  appointment.  Reed. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Fwst  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  10. — American  Government.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Chubb. 

s89. — Principles  of  Political  Science.  Three  hours  credit.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  political  science  and  the  part  they  have  played 
in  the  practice  of  the  modern  state,  together  with  a  critical  examination 
of  the  theories  of  sovereignty,  nationalism,  the  nature  of  the  state  and 
state  purpose.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  course  to  find  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  existing  state  organization  and  its  activities.  Prerequisite, 
Course  10.  Chubb. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

80. — Contemporary  Politics  Two  hours  credit.  A  study  of  recent 
and  current  political  questions,  such  as  the  short  ballot,  recall,  budget 
systems,  civil  service,  representative  reforms,  and  other  similar  problems. 

Rutherford. 

81. — Federal  Administration.  Two  hours  credit.  An  examination  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  national  government;  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  President,  the  cabinet  and  its  functions,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  duties  of  the  various  departments  will  be  considered.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  in- 
dependent boards  and  commissions  will  also  be  studied.         Rutherford. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Oral  Interpretation  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  attain  to  some  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  The  problem  set  before  the 
student  will  be,  "To  adapt  the  expression  to  the  thought."  In  view  of 
this,  a  careful  study  of  the  thought  of  each  selection  must  be  first  made. 
The  object  of  this  course  will  be  accomplished  by  a  thorough  study  of  a 
carefully  prepared  list  of  selections  with  a  view  to  the  proper  oral  rendi- 
tion of  the  same.  In  connection  with  the  practice  work  upon  the  platform 
the  student  will  be  given  such  points  of  theory  as  are  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  development  and  use  of  the  voice,  and  will  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  platform  deportment.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  high-school  and  other  teachers  for  the  handling  of  reading  and 
oral  interpretation  in  the  public  schools.  MacMurray. 

s  50. — Extempore  Speaking  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
Speeches  based  on  prepared  outlines.  Subjects  will  be  either  assigned  by 
the  instructor  or  chosen  by  the  students  themselves.  Careful  preparation 
of  material  is  required;  the  plan  of  the  speech  is  made  in  advance,  but 
the  choice  of  language  is  left  for  the  moment  of  speaking.  There  is  quite 
a  demand  for  high-school  teachers  who  can  teach  practical  public  speak- 
ing and  "Oral  English,"  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prepar- 
ing of  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work.  MacMurray. 

s  60. — Dramatic  Art  I.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College.  This  course 
is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  practical  instruction  in  the  oral  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama  and  instruction  in  stage  business.  Especial  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  preparing  of  public-school  teachers  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  coaching  of  high-school  plays.  A  number  of  effective 
short  plays  will  be  studied  and  presented  by  the  class  during  the  session. 
The  art  of  "make-up"  for  amateur  dramatics  will  also  be  taught. 

MacMurray. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  la  or  s  51a. — Elementary  French.  Three  hours  credit  in  the 
College,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Fine  Arts;  or  an  entrance  unit 
if  completed  by  s  16  or  s  516  of  the  second  term.  A  course  for  beginners, 
including  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  and  easy  reading,  with  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation.     Oral  and  written  exercises.  Galloo. 

s  2a  or  s  52a. — French  Reading  and  Grammar.  Three  hours  credit 
in  the  College,  School  of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts;  or  an  en- 
trance unit  if  completed  by  s  26  or  s  526  of  the  second  term.  Reading  of 
modern  prose  writings,  with  exercises  in  dictation,  composition,  and 
speaking.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  college  French,  or  one  year  of 
high-school  French.     (Not  given  unless  six  or  more  enroll.)       Mahieu. 

s  3. — Modern  French  Writers.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College, 
School  of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Reading  and  paraphras- 
ing of  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Daudet,  Bazin,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
two  semesters  of  college  French,  or  two  years  of  high-school  French. 

Stanton. 

s  6.— French  Prose  and  Poetry.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College. 
Reading  and  discussion,  with  resumes  of  representative  works  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Prerequisite,  three 
semesters  of  French.  Stanton. 

s  11. — French  Conversation.  One  hour  credit  in  the  College,  School 
of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts.  This  course  is  conducted  en- 
tirely in  French,  and  aims  to  give  idiomatic  and  fluent  use  of  the  spoken 
language.  Prerequisite,  three  semesters  of  French.  (Not  given  unless 
six  or  more  enroll.)  Mahieu. 

s  12. — Moliere.  Three  hours  credit.  Careful  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant plays,  rapid  reading  of  the  others;  reports  in  French  by  members 
of  the  class.     Should  be  preceded  by  course  s  6  or  its  equivalent. 

Galloo. 

s  54. — History  of  Modern  French  Literature.  Three  hours  credit. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  classic  period  to  the  present  day.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  private  readings.  Mahieu. 

s  88. — Teachers'  Course  in  French.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  Col- 
lege, the  School  of  Education,  or  the  Graduate  School.  Systematic  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  French  grammar  and  pronunciation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  requirements  of  high-school  teaching.  Study  of 
methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  Discussion  of  textbooks.  Out- 
lines of  historical  grammar.  Stanton. 

s  100. — Seminar.  Two  or  three  hours  credit.  Research  course  for 
advanced  students,  who  will  be  given  an  opportunity,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  department,  to  carry  on  investigation  in  the  field  of 
Romance  linguistics  or  literature.  Galloo. 

s  108. — Moliere.  Three  hours  credit.  Study  of  Moliere;  his  life  and 
surroundings,  his  plays — their  sources  and  influence.  One  or  more  essays 
will  be  written,  preferably  in  French.  Galloo. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  16  or  s  516. — Elementary  French,  completed.  Two  hours  credit 
in  the  College,  School  of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts,  thus  mak- 
ing with  s  la  or  s  51a  a  five-hour  credit  in  French  1  or  51,  or  an  entrance 
unit.  Reading  of  simple  texts,  with  exercises  in  elementary  composition 
and  speaking.  Hess. 
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s  26  or  s  526. — French  Reading  and  Grammar,  completed.  Two  hours 
credit  in  the  College,  School  of  Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts,  thus 
making  with  s  2a  or  s  52a  a  five-hour  credit  in  French  2  or  52,  or  an  en- 
trance unit.  Hess. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1  or  s  50. — Elements  of  Sociology.  Three  hours  credit  in  College 
or  Graduate  School.  A  general  course  in  sociology,  treating  of  founda- 
tion principles.  Its  aim  is  to  present  briefly  the  origin,  growth,  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  society.  The  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  study.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  teachers  in  acquainting  them 
with  the  social  life  which  they  are  preparing  students  to  enter.  Lectures, 
text  and  library  work.  Kirkpatrick. 

s  63. — Social  Surveys.  Three  hours  credit.  The  history  of  the  social 
survey.  The  social  survey  as  a  method  of  social  investigation  and  of 
social  statistics.  This  course  is  designed  not  only  to  present  the  literature 
of  surveys,  but  to  give  the  student  the  principles  and  practice  of  social 
surveys.  Kirkpatrick. 

s  55. — Psychological  Sociology.  Three  hours  credit.  A  study  of 
the  social  self  and  the  process  of  its  development,  together  with  applica- 
tions to  a  variety  of  social  problems,  in  order  to  establish  a  viewpoint 
and  method  for  sociology  and  all  the  social  sciences.  Helleberg. 

s  61. — Contemporary  Society.  Three  hours  credit.  A  general  survey 
of  the  natural  environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial 
and  social  grouping,  designed  through  the  study  of  current  concrete 
social  problems  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  sciences. 

Helleberg. 

s  101. — Graduate  Seminar  in  Social  Investigation.  Two  to  six 
hours  credit,  by  appointment.  Helleberg  and  Kirkpatrick. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  70. — Community  Organization.  Two  hours  credit.  A  study  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  of  social  agencies,  with  a  critical 
study  of  methods  followed  in  organizing  social  centers,  civic  leagues, 
federated  and  union  churches,  and  similar  organizations.  This  course 
is  especially  designed  for  teachers,  ministers,  and  others  expecting  to 
direct  the  activities  of  their  respective  communities.  Kirkpatrick. 

s  2. — Rural  Sociology.  Two  hours  credit.  A  study  of  social  condi- 
tions in  rural  districts  and  small  towns.  The  agencies  for  social  and 
economic  betterment.  The  church  and  the  schoolhouse  as  social  centers. 
Political,   social,  and   economic   organizations.  Kirkpatrick. 

s  52. — Social  Pathology.  Two  hours  credit  in  the  College  or  Grad- 
uate School.  A  general  study  of  poverty,  pauperism,  unemployment, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  degeneracy,  etc.,  and  their  causes,  prevention  and  cure. 
Conditions  of  the  slums  and  rural  populations,  housing  of  the  poor,  social 
maladjustment,  occupational  diseases,  etc.  Mann. 

s  53. — Remedial  and  Corrective  Agencies.  Two  hours  credit.  Ad- 
ministration of  charitable  and  correctional  affairs;  management  of  jails, 
reformatories,  penitentiaries,  and  institutions  for  defectives  and  de- 
pendents; housing  of  the  poor.  Each  student  is  required  to  visit  at  least 
two  social  institutions  and  report  on  same.  Mann. 

s  ioo. — Graduate  Seminar  in  Sociology.  Two  to  four  hours  credit, 
by  appointment.  Mann  and  Kirkpatrick. 


The  Summer  Session.  $7 
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ZOOLOGY.  ^ 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  22. 

s  1. — Elementary  Zoology.  A  study  of  animal  life.  Five  hours  credit 
in  the  College.  Field  trips  by  appointment.  This  is  a  practical  course  for 
all  classes  of  students,  and  is  of  especial  value  to  teachers  and  to  those 
intending  to  study  medicine.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  funda- 
mental biological  principles  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  human 
problems.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  train  stu- 
dents in  habits  of  independent  observation  and  correlation  of  facts,  but 
also  to  arouse  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  nature.  The  class  will 
take  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  in  order  to  observe  animals 
in  their  natural  habitats.  Frequent  use  will  be  made  of  the  extensive 
collections  of  birds,  mammals  and  fossils  in  the  museum. 

Johnson. 

s  3. — Comparative  Anatomy.  Five  hours  credit  in  the  College.  A 
study  of  the  main  vertebrate  types.  Intended  for  premedics,  prospective 
teachers,  and  general  students.  Baumgartner. 

s  53. — Histological  Technic.  Three  hours  credit  in  the  College  or 
the  Graduate  School.  A  study  of  and  practice  in  the  use  of  ordinary 
methods  of  preparing  material  for  histological  study  and  investigation. 
Also  a  study  of  the  elementary  tissues.  Baumgartner. 

s73. — Zoological  Problems.  Two  to  six  hours  credit  in  the  College 
or  Graduate  School.  Various  lines  of  research  may  be  followed  out  by 
students  whose  previous  preparation  makes  them  eligible  to  pursue  work 
of  this  character.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the 
head  of  the  department.     By  appointment.    Baumgartner  and  Johnson. 

4. — Ornithology.  Three  hours  credit.  The  structure,  natural  history 
and  systematic  study  of  birds;  considerations  of  their  instincts  and  in- 
telligence, and  migrations.  Special  reference  to  the  birds  of  Kansas. 
Museum  specimens  and  field  studies.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  course 
is  to  learn  to  identify  our  common  birds.    Fee,  $1.50.  Johnson. 

Second  Term,  July  25  to  August  19. 

s  64. — Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics.  Two  hours  credit  in  the 
College  or  Graduate  School.  Lectures,  quizzes,  collateral  reading,  and 
laboratory  problems.  An  exposition  of  the  biological  laws  underlying 
eugenics,  with  emphasis  upon  recent  investigations  in  heredity.  An  in- 
tensive study  is  made  of  family  traits  and  their  inheritance.  This  work 
will  be  found  of  value  to  students  of  education,  sociology,  medicine,  etc. 

Robertson. 

s  54. — Cytology.  Four  hours  credit.  General  structure  and  functions 
of  the  cell  in  development  and  inheritance.  Cell  division;  cell  differentia- 
tion; formation  of  germ  cells;  sex  determination;  fertilization;  partheno- 
gensis,  etc.,  with  emphasis  on  chromosomes  and  other  elements  concerned 
in  heredity.  Training  in  tissue  culture  methods  and  cytological  technic. 
Prerequisite,  ten  hours  of  zoology  or  equivalent.     Fee,  $3.50. 

Robertson. 
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